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ABSTRACT 

An observational evaluation study vas made to code 
3-, n-, and 5*year old children's responses and behavior to daily TV 
lessons. The AEL program, Around the Bend, used a format paced to 
permit children to respond tr instructions. It included a number of 
different programing techniques (animation, film segments, visitors, 
art and crafts, animals, audio and perceptual discrimination 
material, puppets, models and 3-D objects, mui^ic, and stories). The 
key to providing interesting and appealing programing seems to be 
based upon variety and the use of short segments. Programs that rated 
high were those that contained a collection of programing techniques 
that were identified in the ten categories as qenerating high degrees 
of unelicited responses from children, (WCM) 
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liitrockictloa 

!lo;riO--t:)ri oiilod rrorK');oal i:dui:al i on (liOPK) , as developed by the 
A-iMlachJu i oucalioiial I ii:>orutory (Ai:[.) ^ in a thrco-port approach to 
cJtJcution fxn: and ^-year-old children. It includes the use of 

h<ii;- intorvLrjtJon, cjrourj experience, and televised instruction. 

The lii i^jt concoonont requires a trained paraprof essional to go into 
llio jiOiiie of Co::ri child in an assigned region to deliver weekly instructional 
natcri and to interact with parents and children for perhaps 30 minutes 
each week. Jn tiiu second coivponent, th.c child attends a two-liour group 
i'oi:^ixon once t>/.ch week. In iho third coniponent, televised lessons are used 
to introduce ;):-r;ic skill instruction, encourage the desire for learning, 
a:id provide n.v/ experiences for young cliildren. The 30-minute lessons 
are broadci.s;, usually on regular cominorcial channels, into children's 
ho:., js five days a week. TliO television component is central to this report, 

Telc:vision was tiic dominant co'nponont for developing tfie child's 
su::^tavued inlc^rf^'St. It was thus necessary to pro'lucc a program which not 
only kupt up interest, hut wiuch also provided a balance of activities 
necei;sary for optinaun Iearj»ing. 

The Al.a. television pj'ograrn, fLV/iyi^^fl the B^^^ used a fornat paced 
to pcrriit cliiJurcn to respond to instructions. It included a nuirbber of 
d i f f e i" L- n t P r o g i; ci : m n i j-; 9 t c c: h n i u e s . 

An eVc»]ualion procedure was developed by AKL which involved obtaining 
data by having iio:;;C visitors record children's respoiises to the daily TV lessons, 
Tiic i?araproressi onal observed the child in his homo and coded iiis behavior into 
a nu*v>c:r of ca t cgi^e^i es . I'hi s report presents thr; findings from that study. 
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li?!-:^i:JL. ^'^>l^^-:'LJ?i. Vi:oyiouH Roseau ch 

Kesocirch om tlu> viewinci liaiu Is of children has boon conducted U5:;in<j 
obsorvaLional ratiruj itcalcs, ' ' tacciuinical rocordiruj devices, or paper 
cind penci l interest iiiVontorlcM . Koch technique has both advdntacjos and 
discidvant.Aje^;, For oxaniplo, a mechanical i;ocordincj device lias as its 
prime di Jiadvantacjc the presence and consequent distraction of the 
apparatui, itself, So:no technique:; liave used time intervals wliich may 
or may not coincide with the television secernent s and, hence, do not provide 
information which is directly related to t'ne attention of children to 
various types of presentations. 

A study of children's attention to different television presentations 
wos conducted by Pal;r,er ej:_._cil.^ After reviev;ing various evaluation pro- 
cedures, Palr.er and Ids associates selected an observer rating scale, with 
a periodic distractor introduced during the prograrnning . The authors were 
thus able to delineate an interest-level for each particular program segment. 

Sproul^ used Sesame Street as a program stimulus and videotaped children 
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in sincjlo and cjroup viens-incj sc^iiJion?, Aithou^jh the* viov/ing time was about 

Bll, it is difficult to dolormino \s'licthcj' this figure c:ou3d bo apj:>lied to 

the ontini series because only one Sosatao ^-It^'co^t program was used* 
7 

Hallicird indicated that, although acjc levels Jiavo been used as 
primary d-U-crminautG in dcsigninq individual programs for children, 
there are more specific techniques wliich should be used. These tcchniquos^ 
liowever, do not deal cpocifically with types of presentations. For example, 
he Suggested that if one wants to present an educational program, one 
should avoid simple repetition of laaterial tliat children viewing the 
program may have gotten in scijool . Hilliard indicated tiiat a television 
script v;ritor may~-or^ any sliov;— add puppets, marionettes, live actors, 
film, tape, standard electronic devices, or special electronic tricks, 
Hov;over, the relative contributi ci; of each tec'nnique to the success of a 
program is not indicated, 

Muv:h of this research v:as done in a relatively "artif icial'^ environment, 
in which a child was seated in front of a television set, v/as observed by an 
unfamiliar adult, and was not provided v;ill^ a sotting similar to the one 
where actual viewing would occur. The , variables attended to in many of these 
studios v;as either attention span or eye coi^itact. Almost no research has 
attended lo the tyL>r,£ of programming tecliniques which hold children's attention 
and honco, produce enthusiasm and/or interaction* 



7 

Hilliard, K, L, v;riting for television and radio; 2nd Kd. New York: 
Hastiruj House, 196 7. 
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An ovaAuation ol Ihu [Ihkx- cou\\:o\\c\\lc. of lUc oarly rhildlK)od 
educat.iori proj'.;c:t- v;as und;.n^i.akc'n to tU:;covcjr cffoclivo chaiujo^; in 
iiiGtruutional procoduros. An obcc?a:vallontil system (doscribod in detail 
by Miller^) was vised to provide data on cliildren's reactions to the 
^^JS^\^IV:L.ii}lLj}^ television lerjsons. Much of the data collGctod doalt 
with the viinial attention of children dv\ring the vicv/iny of the tolccant 
Icssoni. . These data wore collected in an attorr.pt to determine possible 
program content a:ul techniques associated with high i?itcrest. 

The television pi-o^r^m was dc^igi^ed to oytabliuh a strong personal 
relationship bctv;eoi^ tl^^e pc^rfomcr and tlic young viewer at horno. This 
personal relationship and the tendency of preschool children to react overtly 
during the telecasts nvade it possible to use an observational system to 
evaluate the effect of each prograrrjiung tec:hnique on children's behavior. 

The ob?-:ervational syslcra v;as de'jigned to provide the observer 
opportunity to cede children's behavior responses; to both elicited and 
uneli cited stirui.li. Tai:;le I presents a verbal doFicription of the categories 
v;hich v;ere designed for observing childrc^n's behavior and also the basic 
rules for coding responses. 

The firct three categories pertain to children's behavior responses 
which v;erc elicited by the TV program, while categories four tlirough seven 
deal v;ith children's i;ehavior respon^jcs v;hich were not elicited by the IV 
program » 

I 

8 

I'U J 1 u i , C . L , A r 1 , i I y r> s ^o f c hJ ) (] r e n ^ r o a c t i o n s to A I : h ' s p r a s c; 1 1 o o ] 
tcjcvision ru''^-j>^i:'i; Tec]ini'.:al ret>ort rK>. 9^ Cliarleston, 'West Virginia: 
Appalachia hducutioiuil Laboratory, Inc* , Uocoir^bor , 1970. 
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viev;c;i; dance. -5, i ainty , or iaovos; a 5; juvj ;ostcd oV^' dYnrc tc*ti' *l ^y" tln^ 
tolevision '^tuachor^' or sluikos his iioaci yeti 01: no to a quc^^Vion. 

vi^:v/c:r; rc5; ids saying Lioiiiotiung: repoatincj ""a poom^"~ worTU; , or letter; 
anrv.x rs ye:, or ik). 

: Tho ewer 

dc *'S ;i:>t co;:^^iy as r(r.: i;- li:d by tho tulovislt;n "teacher;' either phy^:lic<:d ly 
or verbally . 

y'^^-^ir^LJi'l^-lyJ'i:^ viewer says so:;Kah i j\ci that indicate:^ lie ii\ 

exeiled abc.it sc,>;neth Ir/ ; ,1 m tho prcgra:n. This can be a sc unci of gliA.' 
nii v;e 1 1 as aa i n te 1 1 icj i}> Ic word . 

t3l!^f^£:}.iL idL^ Physical notions 5such as tlie clav v:i nci of hands 

thjit indical^" the vicW'j7' i; excited about saxix^Diing ir, the pror/ra^. 

:^A^J viewer yaw^-iS aloud, h^ays 
word:, or in ikes sounds taat indicate dis^just, boredom, or a neeativc 
fee 1 i rtg ca; oat th 0 p r o;j ra:n . 

!!s:i'^'*^I^:^i^A.J^^^^ •\:^'-^^^iI:"^L viewer looks awcvy fro:\i 

the televjs.on scr^^en, loavos the roo.^i, plays with a toy or engages in 

other actions indicatins disgust, bc^redom, or a n.^gativc reaction to 
the progra:a. 

Grourid h u 1 

1. Wtienevr^r verbal and non- ver];a 1 behavior occur s iinu It aneously , th.e tally 
is i > ] a c e d in t / : s- v rh Ci 1 c a t q g c; r y . 

2. V;hen the te J.C:vi :;ion "teaelier^' requests t)ie VDCwer to engage in a sequence 
of behavior or say a sequvSice of words or letters, doing ti^c vdiole 
sequoMco results- in only one tally, 

3. V;hen the ooserver is not sure the television "teacher" luis requested 

an overt response, no tally is mads in the first tl'iree categories. If, 
despite' the vagueness of the ^'teacher's" remark ilio viewer responds, 
this behavior is coded in category 4 or category 

A, T/ie G;:serve.s initialdy encourages th': viewer to watch the r^rrKirar^ v;i th 

her but does not. coerce h.im. However, despite the actions of tlie vi^.-wer, 
the ob'server v.atches the wh<:;le program arid gives trie iippj'ess io.i of being 
quite ifi teres-: ted in it, 



Category 

vn 

WW 

V. biitiius . 
Pnthus. 

V r:.:g. 
NV ::eg. 
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'Iho hoaio vi::5itor wa;; a.ssicjuccj to v;<il.ch the loluvisioa program v/J. tli 
a f. l\:roiit cliiJd c acu day. A clifforLM\L child wai> observed v.xrh day so tliat: 
over a pex*iod of tiiro a rei i o^icr.ta tivo sa:n)il.c was obtained. Ar. uiiobtrur.ivo ly 
as pc>s5-i.iblC/ each hono vi?.;itor codod bcluivior of the cliild she v;as 
obsorvincj accordincj to thv. d^.^fincd cate^ '>iJ,es , visiiuj a standardi:^.ud codo 
sheet. (See ApiXMulix A for the code j;h* ?t») 

The 28-minutc televif.ion progran? v/as divided into five, five- 
miiuito intorvalt; and one, three-iniamto iiiterval av> indicated by the rov;s on 
the codiiuj slieet. The colu;aa.s indicate the categories of bc'navior. Every time 
the television "tcaclior" made a sugyest ion , asked a question, or attenipted 
to elicit a respoa5;e fro:n the vie^v'er, the lioiao vi5T:itor iiiade ci tally in oik- 
of the j } r 't tiireo colnnuKS. 'i'his taHy indicated v;h.ether the viev;er responded 
verbally, non-verbally , or not at all. The remaining four colur;ns represented 
viev:cr bohaviori' triat v;ere not elicited. A tally V7a::^ made in the approprieite 
colua^n each time one of those hehiaviors occur. To the right of the matrix 
were tlto numerals 0, 1/4, l/?^, 3/4, at;d the v;ord ALIj. At the end of each 
five-manute interval, the paraprof essiona 1 circled the figure that most 
closely rej:»-es(:ritod the amoxint of time the vievcr had hiB cyei^ on th.c television 
screen . 

At the bottom of the code sheet v;as a place to v;ri te remarks. Thi.s 
area v;a3 used to de:-icribe unur-uial ci rcu'nstances occurring duri iig trie prograir. 
sucli as |)ro:'\}jtiiig );y the mother, a p^iddlincj, or anything that had a significant 
po y i t i V o r n t cj a 1 1 vc effect on the v i ov; e r . Kc a c t i o r :i , in behavioral tor m c; , 
to specific segmoTits were alb'^ v;ritten here. 

A 1 1 h c u g.h m u ch d a t a re g o i : : ^ r a t e d by u n i ng s u c h a n ob s e r v^a t i o n a 1 y s t e :o , 
this report dealr; only v;i th the data obtcm ned from columns fcnir through r^even 
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on the code sheets, i/f-w t^^e clnlci v;l:iich cjlvos an indication of v;hich 
types oi! prot^entat Ions "turned children on" (non-clicUod responses) rvithcr 
than the data which forced children to react (olicxtod reyponhu^s) . 

It should be noted thai, the data wore takei^ from observing only 
a small nur^ber of vicv/incjs of each television progrzun. V?hon a particular 
prograiTjalncj techidquo was used on severe; I occassion^' and that technique 
consistently rated high or low on amount of enthusiasm elicited^ a decision 
regardinrj the continued use of the techniques could bo madc^ objectively and 
rel iably . 

yhc television program studi-cd in this report v;as produced by AEh 
and broadcast in black and v;hite via a corrjTicrcial station into tlio test 
homes . There were 115 broadcasts analyzed, 

The objective of this report is to identify those prograr: rning 
techni^^ues which engaged and sustaiiied the attention and interest of the 
viewer during the broadcasting of f^round tho Bonc^ . The main einphasis is on 
the identification of both the lUgh attenti veness a?\d the ].ow^ attentivcnoss 
areas of programr'.ing techniques. 

Since each 28~iainute television program was divided inlo tirae segments 
(five f i ve--jninute and one throe-rainute intervals), information pertaining l:o 
each scqmont (and iionce a particular progra^■u^ni ng tcolmique) can I^e obtained. 
The data presented arc the proportions of vmelicitcd positive behavior to 
cotal unelicited behavior (enthusiasm ratio). HigVi enthusiasm ',.'<is defined to 
be v/here over 901 of the viewers' unelicited respon:-ies v;cre positive. Similarly, 
low enthusiasm was defined to ):c where ].ess than ^O-i of the unelicited re:>ponscs 
v;crc positive. 
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Analysi^i of tho t]:ita indiA.'at.cd that there were ic^n (10) i.:\jor 
techniques of presentation used on Around Jlio Mend* 'i)io a)x:ar; 
identified wore; 



1, 


Ani ination 


2. 


Film 


3. 


Visi tors 


4» 


Arts cind crafts 


5. 


Animals 


G. 


Audio and perceptual discrinination 


7. 




8. 


Models and objects 


9, 




10. 


S tories 



Each of these ten (10) major areas will be pre:.(^nted and dincuFiscd 
in terms of the types of segments v/ithin each of the major areas vrhich 
produced hlcjli degrees and low degrees of enthusiasrk. 

1. A_ni-mation 

Siiaple animation was used primarily to teach and fainiliari;^o 
the viewer v;i th letters and nrrr,ercali3 . Thi^; tecliniqne was cxpandovl to 
cjivo life to storier^J and to provide raotion and action to concejH.::; and 
charts . 

Segments _that J<^i^d J^igh in intfr.'nt 
a. Letters or niui;era]s w^riting tlicmsclvos to sliow tlie c:or)*ect 

rivDthod of writing* (Objects such as buttc^ns, blocks, or coiris 
were lined up and added per frame.) 
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b. Charts v;ith so/oral letters appearing and tho child 

askod to identify a tipocific lotlor* Those. .Specific letters 
(answers!) "poppod-oul'' or 'chancjed colors t,o indicate correct 
answer f5 

c. . Animated I'icjures or objects appeariiicj in a rhythmic pattern 

to be coup.tcd. tlun^bers then appeared beside objects to reinforce 
numeral recognition 

d. Series of rockets witli specified letters v;ritten on tlicir sides. 
Spe:ific letter requested "blasted off" screen 

e. Cartoon animations of the cyclic nature of water and the seasonal 
changes of a tree 

f. Animated lu:nps of clay changing into rocogni j^^tble shapes. 
g« A log house constructing itself, one log at a time 

h. Shapes (such as circles, triangles, etc.) drawing themselves, 
i* Simplified aniraated stories using cut-out figures manipulated 
frame by frame 

j. Objects such as toys, blocks, aivd dolls marching across the 
screen (pixilation) 

Segments that rank ed low in interest 

a. Animated collage construction (this v/as an add-on picture) 

b. Animated cycle on the rainbow (used special effects) 

There were several program techniques that produced a very positive 
reaction in children almost every time they appeared on screen and one of these 
was animation. The mean enthusiasm ratio was 98.6, The style used was a 
simple form without complicated detailed art work or cluttered backgrounds 
shot fra:no by frame (on 16mm film), 

ERIC . 
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Vhore Wore tv.'o kiiulr. of animation iu^»od. One vmr simple Imc 
dr<iwJ.ncjc> or cut-outs with tlie focus on objcGts or characters, Iho second 
tor\p. bettor known <is "pixxlation" and involved t}iG use of 3-D 
objucttJ i>ositic;nod franio by f2;a:uo to create movement. Kacli technique 
seemed to have equal Viev/er acceptance. 

The length of most animations v/a^- about 15-30 seconds, except when 
used to illusiralo a story. Those ran about four or five minutes. 

Tho contxt.uou^ use of certain typos of animation, such as th^ 
"pop-out" cluuts, seemed capable of eliciting a physical response (pointing 
to ansv;ors on screen) because the ciiildren knew that there was time allowed 
to respond before the answer appeared. 

2 . ^l^J: ^'^ 9 1^ *J3^ 

IGiTtm fil:^ v.'as used to bring the v;orld outside the studio to the 
young viever. 

^.i^il se g ' > - > ^ t t h at r a n k e d 1 1 1 g h iu^ interest 
a, Segira^nts sJiowing children engaging in such activities as playing 

and making things 
]>. Segments showing animals, especially young animals with their 

mothers 

c. SogKicnls shov;ing Patty {the television teacher) actively involved 
in things, such as ridijig on carnival devices, on a bus, or in a 
car 

d. Segments shov;ing pc.-ople, such as the blacksmith or glass-blower 
0. Sl\ort segments of childreii singing 

f. Segments showing cluldren getting haircuts, shopping, or at 
school 
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9. rilir..: iuai\Ucd by puppotD or children 

a, Scu\\:-\ilis that tool; to\irs of facilities, i>uch as li))raries, 
rvurl.cls^ or at: I qallerios 

b, Loj.cj ).jture fihi^s^ such as winter walks and spring walks 

c, Fil n.H] tr'.ps to lha dairy fari:i (over 20 minutes loncj) , to 
tiio ocoiiH/ or state parks 

'Jiie data Lhovred that tp.ore v;ci);o jnany very hi<jh-intGrest film segments, 
especially tho^*.'; '>'hLcii shoved activities that cluldren enjoyed doing or seeing 
othoir; do, 'ihc- rwui entluu: ia5;ni ratio for tiiose scginciits was 92.6, There 
wero i ndicati.ori^-: for a nov^d lo very carefully plan filras to keep tl;em to 
reasonable loiic; Ih::; , SegnKMits over five or six minutes began to show drastic 
drops in ir^ito'c-ii t, Tije nioan enthusiasm ratio for these seginents was 44.9. 

Most oT tho film u.':ed v;as siJcnt and liad music and narration added 
on in tile stuaio. These filn.i; genera J ly seemed to have scored lower than 
tho fiJ;ns that had sounds recorded on location* 

In narrative films, na}'rations by puppet characters and children 
seemed to rate lughor than tliosc cither an unidentified adult or by on-camera 
Xjforsona] i ties , Upon analy/.iny the use of film content, it seems that field 
tri];s to facilities; (such as bakeries, libraries, art gallcrys, etc) didn't 
hold children intr:rest as much as did those films v/hich included a story 
line ai;d/or follov.'ed someone through such facilities v:here the focus was 
on an individual or individuals. 

Because of the lack of editing cquipraent in the television studio, 
film st"gi:\onts w-jr-ij used as substitutes for "in-studio" v;ork v^Iku costum.e arul/ 
or scenery charKjes v;ere required. This use of films seemed to have no different 
effect on children tfien did those segments actually done in the studio. 
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3. yi>"iton:» 

Tiiroucjlioul llu? sorioi; lliore wero nuiuorcnjo occaiuoiis on which 
iiupporl people the tcJovision leachor. Mout wcro staff ncmbors-; 

cu Vis.it v;itii Tom, during v;hici\ ho drew for thu children 

b. Visit v;ith Dick, durincj wJiicji he chowcO ]>uppets 

c. Visits Iron Linda or Pam, duriiKj wliich tliey vould hcly^ 
Patty do tfuncjb 

a. Group visits for 5:pecial occasions such as a birtliday, Ilailo'.-.vicn , 

or Chrijstr.ias party 
c. Appear {ince of children (v.'ho v;erc used as on- canicra audiences 

for musicians or as fihu suLjects) 
f. Viiriit of rauJ^ician or craftsman (v;hether in the studio or on 

film) 

?S:^:'}S!J}lF^:':'l} ^- ^liHl^i^i] 1<^''^ in in r c: r; t 

a. Patty vis^iting Tom in workshop to watch him make Un!i::.s 

b. Dick shov/ing animals in the barn 

c. I-ngthy visits that involved a lot of dialogue i.>otv;-. ;. I ,>t ly 
and visitor and whicli showed little cJsc 

The televisicjn program was e£ta}j],i shed around one main cjiarac ter , 'iljere 
wore frequ'u^t appearances by support characters and infrequent "new" visitors on 
the program. These people were all grouped into the r^ame major category. 

It is quite clear that what the visitor did v/hun on camera v;as of more 
signif icaace than who \io was. J^or exami^le, the visits oi\ camera by Pick rcu::eived 
high ratings wlien he showed or discussed paippets, but his visits: received low 
ratings v;hen Vie preseritcd aniinals. 
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Inlorenl; in vifiitc of other support charrrctors seemed a] so to depend 
on what they did. Toni reccjivod hicjh ratiixjs v/Iuju drawing pictures, but he 
received low rati tigs when working in a worksliop or demonstrating sorivjlhing » 

Children as visitors iiad strong appeal, 11 the segncnts weren't too 
long. But it must be noted that tho viewers became more passive as the cluldron 
on cainera increased their involvement. 

There seemed to bo no pattern or trend toward the acceptance by the 
viewing children of one typo of visitor over another based on such character- 
istics as age, sex, occupation, costuirdng, etc. 

Ati interesting response v?as recorded when a group of visitors appeared 
together for a party, such as at Ci^iristmas or Halloween, The enthusiasm 
scores v;ore high, and infoi'::^al feedback indicated lhat the excitement of the 
group of visitors see.Tied to be transmitted to t}:o viewers and that it often 
carried over after the prograra was over. 

Analysis of the data indicates that the i;;ean enthusiasm ratio v;as 
100,0 for those segin^-^nts with visitors V7hich ranked high. However, for 
those segiiients ranking low in interst, the mear enthusiasm ratio was 33.0. 

^ ■ Arts a rid _C^"£^f t s 

Demonstrations of arts and crafts v;ero used on the series to introduce 
children to a variety of experiences, both in motor skills and in creative 
expression. 

Segm ents that ranked high in interest 

a. V/orking with clay or play^-douyh 

b. Construction of collages by Patty 

c. Construction of paper bag inai;;ks and fingor puppets 



d. HalJn^j of Holiday decorations 

0 . Fincjerpa luting 

f. DravrLny done ou-camcra by Tom 

Paper f^culpturincj 
yu Sponqc painting 

1. Shov;incj of other childron's artv;ork 

j. Short sessions of coloring accompanied by music 
Secji aGnts JJl^\t^ J^juikc^ low in interest 

a. Construction of box houso and furniture 

b. Discussions of paintings and of trip to art gallery 
0. Construction of paper airplanes 

Activities in which the children wore asked to use their liands 
directly with such materials as clay, dough, paste, finger paints, and 
materials of different textures received the highest degree of interest and 
enthusiasm. The mean enthusiasm ratio for such activities was 94.4. The 
use of brushes, scissors, and tools seemed to be of less interest. Activities 
which involved a "step-by-stcp" instruction or required controlled use of 
materials scored lower. The mean enthusiasm ratio for such activities was 39.8* 

The placing of these types of activities in the daily program format 
seemed to have some bearing on the attention given to the rest of the program. 
Early introduction of arts and crafts activities into the programs made it 
hard to get children to stop working on such activities and go back to viewing 
the rest of the program. If the activities v;ere placed nearer the end of the 
program and carried over into the closing (encouraging them to continue working 
after the program went off the air) , many of the children would continue to ; ; 
work aiid not even be av;aro that the program had ended. The late placement also 



needed to caUGc cluldren to bocomo rcH;tloss w)riJc v/aitiny for the antici.patod 
activity to buvjin. 

As noledfthe activities that f;oemed to have the taost appeal arc? 
those which involved tactile cxproj^yion. Those are also the rnessiost typo 
and need to bo v;oll developed, becaiu^-! most cliildren who are going to work 
alone at hoinc are citlier in their living room or family room and not at 
a tcJ^lo as donioi^st rated in the studio, 

5 . Anlina^ls 

There were a variety of animals used on tlie series, and the feodl)ack 
data showed a high interest in them. 

Animal scgr:onts th at: z'a nked high j^n^ 

a. Film segments of young animals 

b. ^jUHials that wore active on camera (eating or playing) 

c. On-camera activity by Patty's pet cat, Muffin 

Animal sogrncnts that ra nked lov/ in in terest 

a. Animals that v;ere inactive (slceoing or lying around) 

b. Segments in which two adults discussed the animals for long 
periods of time , 

c. Animals that v;ero confincj to cages or aquariums 

It v;as not possible to compile a listing of animals presented and 
compare them by categories, such as wild animals vs* domesticated/ lai*go 
vs, small, or common vs, exotic, A factor that was obvious in connection to 
interest in the animal on camera was the animal's porformance. Animals that 
were lazy or sliopy (often because of the hot TV lights) and inactive animals 



had lltllo api^oal, hut friiiky or play tail animalr. or thoeiG lluil: \: aclivo 
(sucli as playiiKj or oati^^j) ran];ocl hicjVt iji interei;l. 

Anirnalr; restrictod by vaqos or a^iuariunio v;oro low in np] oal but 
thoso v/ho wore on loashcs or placed in a Bmall avea (yucli as a fenced yard) 
wore lucre appealing. 

There was alGo a strong interof^t in animal f ari\ilie5:., especially 
mothers with their young. Another strong interest aixva was animals considered 
to bo pets of the on-cainera talent or t)icir visitors. 

The high interest segments had a ir.ean cntluisia^^im ratio of 09.6, 
whereas the low interest segments had a noan enthusiasm ratio o£ 33.0. 

^ * A>jid}o an^ i Perceptual J^is c r ijri j natio n I'! a teri als 

The telcvisiorv lessons were responsible for the introduction of 
many basic skills and concepts, and there were many sirrple materials used. 

a. Lottdrs and numerals written on a large tablet or cards 

b. Flash cards, giving the viewer .a chance to recogni::e 
specified letters or numerals, 

c. Tape recorder or record playing sound to be identified 

d. Around tlio Bend game which required recogiii tion of colors 
and shapes 

e. Letters and numerals selected v;ith tlio *')ielp*' of puppets 

f. Gut-outs to associate tools v/ith jobs (i^.c.^ axe v;ith fireman) 
. g. Perception lessons done by Patty and Hoy puppet together 

- h. Jack-in-the-box arid/or model train to introduce letters 



i. ni acriminat ion garnon using simple objects for terms {same/ 

difCorerit un.d I aryo/binal 1) 
j. Numerals and letters fcjrrned ttovx clay 

k. Games of "what is it?" iu;incj partially expcijed or unusual 
anijle sfiota 

1. Counting exorcises in animation or by the pup'^^ets 
geginon^ts that ranked low in _intoro^at 

a. Teaching of "sets" using small objects on table 

b. Extended review lessons on letter recognition in which more 
than three letters were used consecutively 

One of the HOPi: program objectives was the recognition of letters, 
numerals, and geometric sh^iocs. To provide situations in v;hich these could 
be discriminated; the on-camera talent often v:orked with materials found 
in the home. Relying on dcr.^ons trations at Patty's kitchen table and 
supported by small, interesting toy objects, lessons were successfully taught 
on those concepts. 

Games that involved such skills as identifying colors, shapes, and 
amounts were created and playing on camera with the viewer at home. 

The use of tape recorders and record players seemed to be effective 
in getting the viewer to listen to sounds for purposes of identification 
and discriminations, The mean enthusiasm ratio for such activities was 
91. 3. 

The sorting of objects was only acceptciblc when it was developed 
as a part of th<i plot in the show, such as finding enough objects of 



m 

the color to J^cn^l to EJoinocvno, When a jiorting acHivity v;as presented 

as a straicjht le:iii\iiu; exercise , tl^o atteiU'ion ond interest was low. The 
mean enthusiasm ratio for segments which rdtiked low in interest was 40,0. 

7. inipiXits. 

Puppets received an important place in the AlU/childrcn" s television 
serioij becauj^e of their den:ionstrably universal appeal. 

l!^^J?,^j^^.^-^9"l^^^'^-^^^ that ranke d h igh in interest 

a. Puppets sinking 

b. Magic hollow episodes and stories 

c. Patty doing cognition activities witJi Roy puppet 

d. Professor with his word machine 

c. Algie used by Patty to help find letters of the alphabet 

f. Puppets narrating fiJm trips 

g. Puppets joining in exercises or lausical activities 

h. Stories acted out by hand puppets (especially Magic Hollow 
characters) 

i. Showing how to make puppets » , 

j. Puppet skits of quiz shows such as "What»s that Song?" 
Pvippet segments that ranked low in interest 

a. Marionettes used to act out songs or stories 

b. Construction of shadow and finger puppets 

c. Fingorplciyr; 

Puppets have already proven their value in television, and the 

data collected on puppets in our study substantiate this fact. Because of y . = 
^ time and space and the need for variety, rrvc;ny types of puppets were presented . . 
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on Around the i'tmd. These types included hand pupi^cis, p^ar-i cnottes ^ rod 
pv\ppot3, shadov.* puppets, and linger pup\HJts. Puppets v;oro vu^cd individually 
ciii v;oll as in cjroupy, sucii in Macjic Hollow. Certain puppets provided 
Komeono for on-ca;r.ora talent to react to? other puppets provided comic relief 
or a musical chan^-jo of pace, while still other puppets presented entire short 
sloriej^^ or episodes. 

Tlio puppets wit]] the strongest appeal were those who were continually 
involved in short stories , fiuch as the residents of Magic Hollow who had time 
to develop a predictable personalities. 

The construction of bag puppets or stocking puppets also ranked high 
in interest. 

One puppet in particular was used to elicit strong verbal responses 
from the viewer by being involved in gar.es and discussions v;ith the on-carnera 
talent aj)d by giving delayed responses to answers so that tlie viewer could 
answer first. The mean enthusiasm ratio for such segments was 97.9, 

There v;ore few negative responses recorded for the puppets, but the 
interest tended to be much lower for stories acted out with marionettes or 
shadow puppets/ The mean enthusiasm ratio for these segments was 58.8. 

^' j-jgA9A and 3 - D Ob j e c t s 

On many occasions models and an array of objects w^ere used on 
the series, 

Segmonts that r anked l^igh in interest 
a* .Jack^in-thc-}3ox^ introducing letters and numerals 

b. H-0 guagc model train 

c. Rubber figures used to discuss family relationships 

d. Stuffed animals 
Ci Meciianical toys 




f, Lar^jo raocUil of. Patty iu;iqiiL>oj:']>oocl, oGi^cciaUy wlion things on 

it v;oro mani j;u.l Jtod 
y. Scale mode] hoiu'o, trucks, etc, UGcd as syn±5olic representatives 

from which vo discuss tlic large world 

Scientific i nc>truinents , such as to.l escape or tuning fork 
being doiaons tratod 

a. Small toys and objects used for comparison of si^.o or to 
establish "sets" 

b. Objects that v;ore discussed for long periods without the 
intrcjduction of new ones 

Throughout the television series there were frequent opportunities 
to use objects or models to teach. The range of presentation typos that 
were appealing and interesting to children was vast; but several types v;erQ 
used with enough consistency to be rated. 

Those segments with high interest appeal included the use of 
niechanical things, such as rr.odel trains, cars, and boats/ The unwrapping 
of packages (surprise element) and the use of such things as a jack-in-tho- 
box which had a predictable action were also appealing* The viewing of 
sets of thincjs (like a model town or a series of similar objects, such as 
circus animals) were appealing to children unless the object?; were presented 
one at a time. The idea of putting together something was also appealing 
if the length of time for the activity was short. The mean enthusiasm ratio 
for such activities v;as 100.0. 

The use of the Around tho }3cnd neighborhood model (that showed the 
homos of all the television personalities) was interesting only when c. rs 
or figures were manipulated in tho scene. To just discuss things in such a 



laodcl produced very low ],ovols of euthnsia^iiU 'I'hc moan oiithus^iasm 
ratio for secj.nonts rankinj lev/ in interest Wvvs 50. 0» 

9, Mugic 

Music v/aii an integral part of the telecast in both a direct way 
and as backciround to other activities. 

Music sccjr/ents which ra nked high in intere st 

a. Songs that had a strong beat and rhythm 

b. Musical instru:acnts played on caji^era 

c. Singing of nonsense-word songs by frog puppet 

d. Filra segnents sinewing children singing 

e. Marching to music (when reinforced by showing puppets 
marching^ filia clips of marching bands, etc) 

f* Songs sung by">:uppet-£tyle" pupii^ets 
g» Visitors singing during parties 

h. Playing of xylophone of Orff instruments on simple songs 

i. Teaching of nev/ songs by Patty 

j. Use of animated objects or models while listening to records, 
(i^.e. ^ train v;}iile playing Little Red Cab ooso) 

Music s egm ents v;hich ranked low in intere st 

a. Songs pantomimed by performer v;hile in costurr^ei (Princess, etc. 

b. Songs acted out by marionettes 

c. Moving to mood music except when in Raggedy Ann segments 

d. Ballet dancing 

o. Filmed segmentrp of folk dancing 



Music v/au used not only to support other techt.iquos: it ^1<m 
bccano an activi ty for viewer i nvolveinent . The fjijujiny of ^jimplo soncjD 
by the children along v/ith the on-caincra talent cjcnerated entlivir^iasm, 
especially if tlie talent teok t)ie time to go over tlio words and melody 
with the children. In maiiy of the songs tlio children wore not only 
asked to sing, but also to clap out the rhythm. Responses to this 
tecluuque were more enthusiastic than when there were not others on the 
screen doing it too. when the action was carried on by others on the 
screen, the viewer had a tendency to sit and be entertained instead of 
participating. The n^ost impelling type of singing was Call -rind-respcnse. 
These songs were written so that the child could respond at the proper 
tiiTiO with a familiar phrase. 

There was also a stroi^g interest exhibited by the c)uldren in 
watching musicians play their instruitients / unless they played too many 
songs (usually more than two). Children also seemed to enjoy doing 
activities, such as coloring or f ingorpainting , to music. They also 
enjoyed marching and parading or playing along on homo-made instruments. 

The most talked about music were Arlo Gi^thrio nonsense songs 
pantomimed by a frog puppet. These short and silly songs became a much 
anticipated part of the scries. The mean enthusiasm ratio to these 
typ^es of musical activities was 98.0. 

The children didn't seem too interested in moving (dancing) to 
music except when there were specific instructions, such as "bending like 
tree in the wind'' or ^'soaring like a bird." They also didn't on joy songs 
which were pantomimed by performers. The mean enthusiasm ratio for these 
segments v;as 46.0. : . 



10, ^.^;^p<^^ 

On most of l\w i^royranui; a story was r^/ad. The rospowsos and 
interofit to these stories v.-cre as varied as the production methods used. 

a, ^ Stories in which Patty would pause to nuiko comiacnts or ask 

questions duri]\cj the readincj 

b, Stories acted out in costuitie 

c, Storicis in which Patty would use appropriate character 
voices, such as a baby voice during parts of the dialogue 
being read 

d* Stories with siiaplo illustrations or s'not with slides if the 

pictures tended to be cluttered 
o. Stories in which the illustrations were shot from camera 

cards, so there cou^d be ^ooras and movement across the illustrations. 

f. Original stories written by various shov/ personalities when 
authorship identified beforehand 

g. Stories acted out by Magic Hollow characters 

h. Stories involving considerable emotion or mystery 

^J:Q£>Lj^^i}gjjj-^Jilj-^_^^ interest 
a» Stories read by cluiractors in costume 

b. Stories dramatized by marionettes 

c. Long stories 

d. Stories after which Patty asked a lot of questions 



Mo?{t of Iho storioL; usoci on /j^'fHujd^^tlio J^onjA wore from )»oo>cs and 
wcro y imply j^rciiontod l^y uoi'vjono siltiu^j and rcv\diu9 to the camera, 
In ordcu" to vary tlio v;ay a ytory wati read, a scries of tocluiiquos wore 
used, includiiig camera sl^oty over tlio reader shoulder to view the 
illufit ratioiis . Other teclKiiques inc:ludod making slides of eacli illustration 
and cuttincj to thern or mounting the paycs of tho story book on camera and 
punriincj with the reader* The types of stories that seemed to rank highest 
wore those involving mystery, or sentimentality. 

Original stories created by tho program j^taff met -/itii a large 
degree of succet^s v/hrn the s^tories' autliorship was identified. Stories 
acted out by the Magic Hollow characters were also well received. The 
mean euthusias:i\ ratio for such story presentations was 97,2, 

The clarity of tho pictures arid leiKjth of the story had a direct 
bearing on interest levels. Stories v;itlv detailed and complicated pictures 
had }ower visual appeal. l/oncj stories were often broken up by pausii^g 
for comments or asking questions, but asking questions at tho end of the 
story wasn't a satisfactory technique. The mean enthusiasm ratio for 
this story presentation technique v;as 39.2. 



Summn ry 

Tiio production ot a cliildrun's lc]t.'vii;ion proyr.nn whicJi olicits 
inlorejU, roi-^ponsc-r, , a*Kl active parLicii^ation fro;n its young vie wers must 
bo coiii;tructcd of liecjmonts that provide a variety of hicjh intoroi^t materials 
and technlqutu?, Iho proper ur.o of those segments implies that procjratrjnincj 
techniques must bo identified and thoi^ implcmonted so that proper 
evaluations as to the receptivity of the techniques can be conducted. 
The early childhood oiucation program (HOPi:) of the AppaJachia Educational 
Laboratory provided such an opportunity. 

Television is young as a medium, and it is continually growing. 
E'ach year great strides are being made in tocliniquo improvoiaents , The 
techniques identified and discussed in this report are not intended to be 
oxampXcii of the only ones ::ciny used on children's television; they represent 
those basic techniques used in the production of AEL's Aroun d tiie Bend 
television series. The order in which the tccJiniques v;ere discussed is 
not significant; tlie frequency for their usage was dependent upon the 
existing curriculum. 

The key to providing intores ting and appealing prograrroning seems to 
be based upon variety and the use of short segments. Programs tl^at 
rated high were those that contained a collection of programming techniques 
that v/erc identified in the ten categories as generating high degrees of 
unelicited responses from children. 
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